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In the Autumn of 1906 it was decided he should paint my portrait, whicbwas to
be on a grand scale. Mrs. Hugh lent me a wonderful oyster-coloured satin dress:made
by Jean Worth, but not in the fashion of the day. It had blue velvet bows on the bodice* -,
but after making a sketch he decided to replace them with white. I sat to him all- ~
through the winter and spring and into the summer of 1907, and we had near a
hundred sittings. These took place at 109 Cheyne Walk, and I sat on a sofa at the end
of his charming drawing room with its three French windows facing the river. I used
to drive down in a small pony-cart, and I can see his tall figure at the window, stand-
ing expectant. The sitting lasted about three hours, and I do not remember ever
being bored for a moment. The fire crackled pleasantly; the light in the room was
lovely, whatever the weather, we chatted of persons, politics and things, and I suspect
I did most of the talking. One of our subjects was finance, in which he took an inter-
est, and as I had occasion to hear a good deal about such matters he would speak of
investments and companies, fall and rise of markets. Considering that he never was a
fashionable portrait-painter (how he would have hated itl) he died leaving a remark-
able fortune, and I conclude he was both shrewd and lucky in the matter of invest-
ments.
Once I induced him to come and see 'Ghosts*. He was immensely amused at
Thorpe's masterly performance of the mad son. He loved telling the story of poor
Thorpe on his way from performances in the States, losing in an Atlantic storm the
false hand he wore, which fell on Grossmith, sleeping below. As Steer 'did* Gros-
smith saying: 'Thorpe's hand fell on my chest* he would shake like a jelly.
When I was still sitting to him that summer (1907) we had arranged he should
actually come and spend a week-end at our house on the rivet. Preparations and pack-
ing went on all the week, for how could one tell what the weather might be! All must
be prepared for. Thick and thin underclothes, suits of varying weight went in and out
of trunks. Tonks joined us at Paddington, and all went well. The weather was
heavenly, and we sat out under a great chestnut tree in front of the house. Steer wore a
straw hat; kept a finger in his shirt, and from time to time went into the house to re-
move a garment or put one on according to the moisture of his skin. He was afraid of
catching cold, and I now think it was a huge compliment that he should have
ventured on the risks of week-ending in a strange house.
On Sunday he came out in our gondola, an imposing figure in the high black seat
beside me. No effort need be made; tea was passed on a table over our heads by the
gondolier, and he could observe the busy scene in Maidenhead Lock with acute con-
centration, making, one was sure, mental notes of everything.
Steer, as a wise man, enjoyed good food and gready esteemed good claret Once
when a lyrical eulogist of wine dined with me a very fine claret was offered. When
I asked how he liked it he answered 'quite a pleasant little wine*, upon which Tonks
exploded and Steer, though more restrained, never forgot the crime.
For many years I was in the habit of dining frequently with Steer or Tonks, alone,
or someone made a fourth; often it was George Moore. Steer would say: I've told
Moore he must be careful what he says before you, and not to insult the Catholic
Church*. All went well for years, but in the end the restraint was too much and he
burst out into an obscenity which distressed Tonks and Steer a good deal, though no
doubt they were much amused. After that when G.M. came round of an evening be
always called out to ask whether I was there before coining in.
When Moore, and even when Tonks died, he resented any expressions of sympathy,